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THE ALDINE. 



''THE TEMPTATIONr 

The stranger, passing through the great picture 
galleries of Paris, is naturally led to study the vari- 
ous ideals of Christ, as portrayed by both ancient and 
modern art, for here nearly all the originals, or faith- 
ful copies of them, can readily be compared. Of 
Madonnas and infants there is no end ; and the re- 
presentations of the emanation of the Spirit, and even 
attempts to pottray the Father of Spirits, are not 
wanting. But the Christ around whom centres the 
great religion of the 
West, and which, at 
no distant day, will 
become the relig- 
ion of the world, 
from his positive 
humanity, becomes 
an object around 
which poetic fancy 
delights to linger, 
and art long since 
brought votive of- 
ferings. 

The careful stu- 
dent, visiting these 
great repositories, 
is led to ask how 
these men, who 
have attempted his 
portrayal, have ap- 
prehended Christ 
with their, spiritual 
perceptions ? How 
have they given to 
the world the ideal 
man, whose subtle 
influence has not 
only entered the 
homes of the lowly, 
and blessed the 
''Cotter's Saturday 
Night," but has 
also touched the 
thrones of kings 
with its sceptre, 
turning and over- 
turning, till one 
government has 
grown up, having 
the idea of true hu- 
man brotherhood 
as the foundation 
on which it rests? 

In the Christ of 
the Bible we have 
the shrewd logi- 
cian, the keen sat- 
irist, the bold icon- 
oclast, and at the 
same time, the gen- 
erous friend, sym- 
pathetic even with 
pleasures \~ the as- 
tute teacher, who 
could gather to- 
gether his band of 
common men, toil- 
ers in menial voca- 
tions, and tell them 
stories to illustrate 
the grand spiritual 
truths he desired to 
communicate; ten-* 
der and sympa- 
thetic toward 
women ; forgiving 
to the errors of the 

weak ; loving and blessing little children, and appre- 
hending the future that lay before them ; capable of 
s'waying the multitude to his will, yet ready to take 
the towel after supper, and gird himself to perform 
the ofiice of the lowest menial — that of washing the 
feet of his disciples ; this is the ideal man of the New 
Testament. 

For the most part, it seems to me that art has sadly 
failed to lift up any exalted standard for the emula- 
tion of the world. The Christ of its creation is 
usually either a weak, self-sufficient zealot, or a hard, 
unsympathetic bigot, or a conscious hypocrite. Con- 
sidering him merely as a man, most of the ideals are 
low. In the supper at Emmaus, however, where he is 
manifest in the breaking of bread, though the picture 



suffers somewhat by the vanity of the artist crowd- 
ing in the likeness of his wife, and the portraits ot 
two children of a duke, which would be sure to at- 
tract the favor of the nobility, Paul Veronese has, 
according to Ruskin, given the highest and purest 
ideal of Christ that art has ever produced. The face 
is that of one who has passed beyond all mortal 
agony, and is henceforth at peace. It somewhat 
lacks the grandeur of a victor, but it has the serenity 
of one who is to know no more conflict — " He has 
entered into rest." Perhaps this is really the most 
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satisfactory of any presentation of his character from 
the pure spiritual standpoint. 

In fearful contrast to this is a very pretentious 
picture, by Ingres, representing Christ as giving to 
Peter the keys of the kingdom. The face that should 
be so noble and exalted, is that of a canting hypo- 
crite, and John the Beloved has the poor, weak, 
emasculated face of a silly woman, while Peter might 
well be hung for one of the most arrant rogues on 
record. 

From this pitiful exhibition, one turns with a feel- 
ing of refreshing, to the original and bold conception 
of Ary Scheffer in "The Temptation." Christ is re- 
presented as a strong, grand man, standing on a huge, 
jutting crag, overlooking a vast, but dimly seen 



tract of country. Standing m the shadow, but still 
clearly relieved, is the Tempter, not a mean,, grovel- 
ing demon, bringing with him the fumes of the 
bottomless pit, but simply the incarnation of pure 
worldly wisdom. You almost regret that the artist 
has not seen fit to omit the conventional bat-like 
wings, and leave him the mere worldly wise man that 
he has so cleverly depicted. There is something in 
the face wonderfully like the portrait of a once emi- 
nent American statesman, and you almost expect to 
hear some plausible plea for the assumption of tem- 

poral power by 
Christ. The spirit 
of bold, but short- 
sighted, human 
wisdom, is render- 
ed with wonderful 
success. Only one 
step more, and he 
would have given 
a perfect rendering 
of that beautiful al- 
legory. The Tempt- 
e r should have 
borne the shadowy 
likeness of Christ, 
the man, full of 
keen, shrewd intu- 
ition, but without 
spiritual illumina- 
tion; the mere 
worldly wisdom 
that would grasp 
and hold the pres- 
ent. The multitude 
had sought to make 
him a king. Hu- 
man wisdom was 
saying, " You are 
the lineal descend- 
ant of David ; take 
the sceptre and 
wield it for the 
good of these poor 
creatures ; let your 
dreams of great 
spiritual upliftings 
for the future come 
to an end ; seize 
the present, with 
its grand opportu- 
nities, and let the 
future look to it- 
self; in the words 
of the old proverb, 
' Sufficient to the 
day its own evil.'" 
Ary Scheffer has 
seized the moment 
of the transit of 
thought, and has 
made of the con- 
ventional Christ a 
victorious master, 
who is prepared to 
cast behind him all 
temporal advan- 
tage for the crown 
which the immortal 
ages will bestow. 
It is not a weak 
enthusiast, nor a 
narrow bigot, that 
he has here por- 
trayed, but the far- 
seeing, overmas- 
tering nature, that 
could say to the 
whisperings of short-sighted worldly wisdom and 
ambition, " Get thee behind me, thou adversary, thou 
art an offense to me." In thus having a true concep- 
tion of his subject, and in being able to realize it, Ary 
Scheffer has proved to the world that he was a man 
of mind, as well as a great artist. Not until we have 
a better master of the details and possibilities of art, 
combined with a mind fully able to conceive of the 
highest ideal of Christ, shall we see a picture of the 
Redeemer superior to those which now exist. 

For such a grand conception, let art rejoice, for 
it must give strength to the sorely tried, to look upon 
this presentation of a nature so triumphant over the 
suggestions of the Tempter that stands in the shadow 
of every human soul. — H. M. T. Cutler. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ANIMALS. 

Looking at the two beautiful pictures of English 
greyhounds, and wild boars, from the truthful and 
facile pencil of T. Specht, presented on these pages, 
we see the highest point of grace, beauty, and 
development which has been reached hy judicious 
breeding in the dog family, contrasted with the wild, 
ferocious, and uncouth specimens of the porcine 
family, when left in a state of nature. Of these wild 
hogs, we read in the Psalms: ''The boar out of the 
wood doth waste 
it." The English 
greyhound is re- 
markable for its 
fleetness, beauty, 
and affectionate re- 
gard for men. The 
appearance of this 
dog changes with 
the climate, that of 
England being the 
best for its perfect 
development. The 
Scotch greyhound, 
or gazehound, as 
Sir Walter Scott 
called them, is a 
larger dog, with a 
broader muzzle, 
and longer hair. In 
Italy, the grey- 
hound is smaller in 
size, with shorter 
hair, and is treated 
as a pet dog by the 
ladies. In more 
tropical climates, 
as Brazil, the same 
dog loses all of its 
hair, and diminish- 
es in size. Prized 
more for its beauty 
than anything else, 
the only game it 
hunts is the hare, 
which it kills by 
breaking its neck, 
at one snap, just 
behind the ears. 
Those who admire 
a fine dog will give 
the same apprecia- 
tion to an English 
greyhound that a 
lover of horses 
would give to an 
Anglo-Arabian, the 
finest animal of its 
species. The same 
horse brought to 
this country, and 
allowed to run wild 
on the plains, soon 
degenerates into 
the small and al- 
most worthless 
mustang. 

Few pure-blood- 
ed . English grey- 
hounds have found 
their way to Amer- 
ica. One of the 
finest specimens is 
owned by Mr. Lee, 
literary editor of 
the New York 
Times; and Mr. 
Cameron, of Staten Island, imports them to order. 

Wild-boar-hunting was once a royal pastime in 
England and Ireland, but is now mostly confined to 
Germany, Italy, and Austria. The King of Italy is 
fond, of the boar-hunt, and not many years ago had 
a horse killed by one of these wild animals. In the 
glossy, fat, good-natured Essex pig, as bred to-day, 
we see the highest point of development reached in 
the porcine family. Looking at the wonderful re- 
sults of culture, one is almost forced to believe in 
the development theory of Darwin. 

For a great many years a statue of a boar in bronze 
stood in the Mercato Vecchio, in the open air^ in 
Florence. It was regarded almost as a sacred thing 
by the people of that city, and to protect it from the 



weather, was removed not long ago to the gallery of 
the Pitti, accompanied by bands of music, soldiers, 
dignitaries, and a large concourse of people. A 
marble copy of the bronze boar stands in the gal- 
lery of the Uffuzzi. 



THE LAND OF THE DAKOTAS, 

It is more than three centuries since Jacques Car- 
tier, an enterprising French navigator, discovered 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, whose extreme head- 
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waters beyond the great lakes are within an hour's 
walk of a tributary of the Mississippi. 

From the zealous Jesuits and Franciscans, who 
were the first to explore these northern wilds, we 
have various and conflicting accounts of the country 
and the wild, strange inhabitants. Of these religieux 
many were saintly men who went forth burning with 
earnest zeal to storm the kingdom of Satan in what 
seemed to them his very stronghold, and who from 
the simple faith which led them, often alone, through 
difficulties and dangers most fearful, to deaths of tor- 
ture, deserve to be counted in the " noble army of 
martyrs." Others there were, whose zeal for Christ's 
kingdom seemed quite subservient to lower aims, 
and whose written accounts show a greater desire to 



gain earthly fame as discoverers than to win these 
wild heathen to a Christian civilization. 

The building of forts and their adjacent settle- 
ments on the lower St. Lawrence, soon attracted 
from France adventurers of all kinds, from men of 
rank who obtained grants of lands, to those from the 
very dregs of the home population. Many of these 
adventurers mixed and assimilated with the neigh- 
boring Indians, and in untold numbers and ways 
wandered westward. Thus, in the course of a gen- 
eration, there appeared another class of inhabitants, 

the " voyageurs," 
"coureurs des 
bois," or "bois 
brule," as they were 
variously termed. 
These, with their 
union of French 
and Indian blood, 
often seemed to 
unite the vices of 
the two races. Of 
mercurial temper- 
ament, and vaga- 
bond, lawless life, 
they penetrated far 
and near, and it 
would be impossi- 
ble to find a north- 
ern Indian tribe 
unaffected by these 
wanderers. 

In 1615, Cham- 
plain, Lieutenant- 
Governor of New 
France, or Canada, 
penetrated to Lake 
Huron, and some 
Jesuit priest went 
with him, and after- 
ward beyond him. 
In the year 1671, 
St. Lusson was sent 
out by Talon, the 
Intendant of Can- 
ada, to search for 
copper mines on 
Lake Superior. Af- 
ter wintering at the 
Manatonlin Islands 
he proceeded to 
the Sault St. Marie, 
whither his voyag- 
eur, Nicolas Per- 
rot, persuaded 
many Indians of 
the Sacs, Winneba- 
■ goes, Menomonies, 
and Ojibeways to 
^ repair, and there 
St. Lusson, on the 
15th day of June, 
1672, with all the 
pomp of religious 
and civil service 
that he could mus- 
ter, took posses- 
sion of all the coun- 
tries, lakes, and riv- 
ers, adjacent and 
west and south, " in 
the name of the 
most high, mighty, 
and redoubted 
monarch, Louis 
Fourteenth of that 
name." 

In 1678 Daniel 
Greysolon Du Luth, a native of Lyons, built the first 
trading-post at the western extremity of Lake Supe- 
rior. Here, about the head-waters of the two great 
streams, the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, mid- 
way between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, lay in 
primeval beauty the Land of the Dakotas, of whom 
an old historian of missions thus writes : " For sixty 
leagues, from the extremity of the upper lake toward 
sunset, and, as it were, in the centre of the western 
nations, they have all united their forces in a general 
league." Indeed, this is the meaning of the word 
Dakota, by which name one of the most warlike and 
powerful nations of these northern Indians call them- 
selves. The Ojibeways, north of Lake Superior, with 
whom they were waging continual war, called them 



